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THE MAIN STAIRWAY 

THE accompanying full-page illus- 
tration is a reduced copy of 
an etching made in 1883, by 
Mr. Frank Waller, after a pic- 
ture (now the property of the Museum) 
painted by the same artist from careful 
sketches taken by him in the year 1879. 
It shows in accurate linear perspective, 
two of the Exhibition rooms in the Doug- 
las Mansion, 126 to 130 West 14th Street, 
which for more than six years (1 873-1 879) 
was occupied by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. This was the Museum's 
second temporary home. Its birthplace 



was No. 681 Fifth Avenue, a building which 
for a time enjoyed considerable notoriety 
as Allen Dodworth's Dancing Academy. 
A sky-light let into the ceiling of the large 
hall, where the poetry of motion had been 
taught to so many of the young men and 
maidens of New York, converted it into 
a picture gallery, and here the trustees 
opened to the public their first exhibition. 
It was composed in great part of the one 
hundred and seventy-five paintings* of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools purchased in 
Europe by Mr. Wm. T. Blodgett, and ac- 
quired by the Museum in 1871, supple- 
mented by the few paintings and pieces 
of statuary that had been presented to the 
Museum, and a loan collection, one of the 
chief attractions of which was a "splendid 
cassone" or painted bridal chest, courte- 
ously lent to the Museum by Mr. Martin 
Brimmer, the first President of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and assigned a place 
of honor at the head of the gallery. The 
trustees had been loaned the Flemish wood 
carvings belonging to Colonel Alden, but 
they were not placed on exhibition until 
the Museum removed to Fourteenth Street. 
These remarkably fine examples of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century carved 
oak, which comprise three confessionals 
and about 120 feet of wall paneling, 9 feet 
high, came from the suppressed convent 
of the Bequine sisters in Ghent, and were 
purchased by Colonel Alden in London, 

* Twelve etchings of the most important pic- 
tures in this collection, forming Part 1 of the 
Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, were made in 1871 by the well known French 
etcher of paintings and still life, Jules Jacque- 
mart, and published by Messrs. Paul and Domenic 
Colnaghi of London. A number of sets of these 
etchings may still be procured on application at 
the Museum. 
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in 1855,* as they were being un-packed, 
having been shipped to England for sale. 
They were sent to this country, and un- 
til 1867 were stored in the basement of 
Cooper Union. They were then brought 
to the studio building, 5 1 West 10th Street 
by Prof. John F. Weir, in whose charge 
they had been placed, and deposited in 
the studio of Mr. J. Alden Weir, where 
they remained until sent to the Museum 
in 1 87 1 . Upon the removal of the Mu- 
seum to Central Park, they were taken 
to New Haven. After the death of Mrs. 
Alden in 1897, they became, at a cost of 
four thousand dollars, the property of the 
School of the Fine Arts of Yale University, 
and now adorn its lecture room. 

The Museum Trustees leased the Doug- 
las Mansion in 1873 for a term of five years. 
It is described in their Annual Report, 
May, 1873, as a "large and elegant build- 
ing, 75 feet front by 85 feet deep, sur- 
rounded by 'spacious grounds,' upon 
which grounds new galleries may be built 
should they be required before the final 
settlement of the Museum in Central 
Park/' It was a convenient location for 
many of the Trustees — a matter to be 
taken into consideration in those early 
days, when much of the work in connec- 
tion with the Museum — the arrangement 
of exhibits, etc., — was a labor of love on 
the part of members of the Board. 

The Bill which authorized the Depart- 
ment of Parks to raise the sum of $500,000 
for the erection of a building for the Mu- 
seum in Central Park was passed by the 
Legislature in 1871. The site finally 
fixed upon was that portion of the Park 
situated upon the Fifth Avenue side, be- 
tween 79th and 85th Streets, and known 
as the Deer Park. Ground for the build- 
ing was broken in 1874, but the Trustees 
had to wait long and patiently for its com- 
pletion, for it was not until May 12, 1879, 
the ninth year of its existence, that the 
Corporation of the Museum held its first 
meeting, in the building erected for its 

*"One of Ghent's most famous institutions at 
the present day is the Grand Bequinage of St. 
Elizabeth, a Community of six or seven hundred 
nuns, who inhabit a separate quarter of the town, 
consisting of little brick-built cottages, arranged in 
streets and squares within a common wall." — 
Enc. Britannica. 



accommodation by the City, — the spa- 
cious Central Hall of the present group of 
structures. Almost another entire year 
elapsed before the building was opened 
with appropriate ceremonies to the public. 
On this occasion (March 30, 1880) prayer 
was offered by Dr. Henry C. Potter. 
The building was delivered to the trustees 
by Mr. James F. Wenman, President of 
the Department of Parks, accepted by 
Mr. John Taylor Johnston, President of 
the Museum, and an address — which will 
be found printed in full in the Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees May 1, 1880— was 
delivered by Mr. Joseph H. Choate, a trus- 
tee — as happily he still remains — and one 
of the founders of the Museum. 

This etching by Mr. Waller, therefore, 
marks the date approximately of the Mu- 
seum's removal to Central Park, and the 
end of its wanderings and its nomadic life. 
Probably his sketches were made in anti- 
cipation of this approaching epoch in its 
history. This house-moving was not a 
very formidable task, for the Museum col- 
lections and furniture, all told, were val- 
ued in the Report of the Trustees for the 
yearendingMay, 1879, atonly$36i,322.23. 
Three quarters of this amount was repre- 
sented by the Blodgett collection of 
paintings and the Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote antiquities. The visitors to the 
Museum, according to this same report, 
numbered for the year about 30,000, and 
for the six years, from May, 1873, to May, 
1879, 353,421. A remarkable increase 
in attendance immediately followed the 
opening of the building in the Park. In 
the first month of its occupancy it was 
visited by 145,1 18 persons, and on oneday, 
the twenty-eighth of April, 1880, 12,228 
people, it is stated, entered its doors. In 
comparing these statistics with those for 
succeeding years, one must bear in mind 
the fact that since the year 1880, New 
York City and the Boroughs that now 
constitute the Greater City, have doubled 
in population. 

The income of the Museum for the year 
during which it moved from Fourteenth 
Street to its new habitation amounted to 
but $22,621, including an appropriation of 
not quite $15,000 by the Department of 
Public Parks. 
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THE DOUGLAS MANSION 

VIEW FROM THE MAIN EXHIBITION HALL ON SECOND FLOOR LOOKING INTO THE 

CENTRAL ROOM ON FOURTEENTH STREET 
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The growth of the Museum during the 
first decade of its history was, indeed, 
discouragingly slow, but as Dr. Wm. C. 
Prime, First Vice-President of the Museum 
said in his scholarly address, at the open- 
ing of the extension to the Museum build- 
ing, on December 18, i888,"ithad to be 
created out of nothing/' In the quarter 
of a century that followed, its advance 
was rapid and continuous, and by the 
year 1904 its annual income (exclusive of 
any revenue from the Rogers bequest) 
had risen to $229,165.00, and the esti- 
mated value of its possessions had in- 
creased to $20,000,000. 

The Douglas Mansion in West Four- 
teenth Street is still standing, not greatly 
altered in either its outward appearance 
or interior arrangement since the time, 
thirty years ago, when it sheltered in its 
days of infancy the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It is occupied by the Training 
School of the Salvation Army, whose 
National Headquarters, a nine-story fire- 
proof building, 75 feet wide, adjoins it on 
the East, built upon a part of the "spacious 
grounds" referred to by the Trustees of the 
Museum, in their Report for the year 
ending May 1, 1873. 

The Museum's first book-plate, de- 
signed and engraved by the late Mr. E. 



Davis French, contains a view of this 
building as it appeared when occupied by 
the Museum — entitled the " Cruger Man- 
sion," — a name by which the Douglas Man- 
sion was also known. The second book- 
plate, by the same artist, shows the build- 
ing in Central Park after the addition of 
the southern wing. The third and last 
" ex-libris," designed and engraved by Mr. 
Sidney L. Smith, of Boston, exhibits the 
Fifth Avenue front so far as it is at present 
completed, the intention being to make 
the Museum book-plate record pictorially 
these successive changes. 

Of the twenty-seven trustees of the Mu- 
seum who held ofTice when it first became 
a tenant of the City of New York, only 
three remain in that capacity, six are still 
living, but are not at present members 
of the Board. All the rest have passed 
away. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to Professor 
Weir, of Yale University, for the pho- 
tographs of, and information concerning, 
the Alden wood-carvings, and to Mr. 
Frank Waller for permission to copy his 
pictures of the interior of the Douglas 
Mansion, which have been used in the illus- 
tration of this article. 

William Loring Andrews. 
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